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comfortable feeling of God’s presence; and then 
deadness and dryness will be your miserable 
portion. 

“ Be careful how you spend your precious time, 
for an account must be given of every idle word, 
though but few regard it; but foolish jesting 
and vain talking are said te grieve the spirit of 
God; read Eph. iv. 29, 30. But improve your 
time in prayer and religious exercises, &c., and 
be diligent in your lawful callings; for, ‘The 
desire of the slothful man killeth him.’ Proy. 
xxi. 25. 

“Be careful what company you frequent; for 
aman is commonly known by the company he 
keeps, as much as by any one outward thing: 
and of your behaviour in company; for I have 
found that a wise and sober deportment, adds 
much to a man’s reputation and credit in the 
world. 

“Watch to the light, and its discoveries of 
good and evil, that you may not be ignorant of 
Satan’s devices: so the net will be spread in vain 
in the sight of the bird, for watchfulness will 
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LETTER OF JOHN CROOK TO HIS CHILDREN AND 
GRAND-CHILDREN. 


“Dear Childrea.—I must leave you in a 
wicked age, but commend you to the measure of 
the grace of God in your inward parts, which 
you have received by Jesus Christ; and as you 
love it, and mind the teachings of it, you will 
find it a counsellor to instruct you in the way 
everlasting, and preserve you out of the ways of 
the ungodly. 

“T have seen much in my days, and I always 
observed that the fear of the Lord God proved 
the best portion: and those that walked in it 


were the only happy people, both in this life, | make you in love with a retired estate; and the 
while they continued faithful, and when they | more truly and perfectly any man knows and 
. come to die, though they meet with many hard- | understands himself, the better discerning will 
. ships in their passage. By experience I can|such have of other men: as in the beginning, 
2 speak it, that the ways of holiness afford more | when deep silence of all flesh was more in use, 
1 true comfort and peace to the upright soul than | the spirit of discerning was more common and 
° the greatest pleasures this world can afford; the | quicker, than since it hath been neglected; 
‘ former reaches the heart and soul, while the | therefore be sure you spend some time, at con- 
: delights of this world are but a show, and ap-| venient seasons, in waiting upon God in silence, 
; pearance only, vanishing like a dream; and | though it be displeasing to flesh; for I have had 
h whoever believes otherwise of them, will cer-| more comfort and confirmation in the truth, in 
tainly find them to be but lying vanities; there-|my inward retiring in silence, than from all 
e fore the apostle, Rom. vi. 21, might boldly put | words I have heard from others, though I have 
. the question to the converted Romans, viz. | often been refreshed by them also. é' 
it ‘What fruit had you’ then in those things} “Love the Holy Scriptures, preferring them 
1. whereof you are now ashamed? For the end | to all other books whatsoever; and be careful to 
of of those things is death.’ read them with a holy awe upon your spirits, 
re “Therefore, dear children, be in love with| lest your imaginations put constructions upon 
as holiness ; make it your companion, and those|them to your hurt; but exercise faith in the 
ht that walk in it; you may find buddings of it} promise of Christ, who hath said, ‘My spirit 
“ from a holy seed in your hearts; as you mind | shall take of mine, and show them unto you.’ 
- the inner man, the light will manifest the stir- “ Keep constantly to religious meetings 
he rings of it after God, which I felt from my| amongst Friends; but look to your affections, 
oll tender years; although I understood them not} that you respect not persons, but the power and 
al 80 plainly till I heard the truth declared. life of truth from whomsoever it comes; not 
of “TI advise you to keep a pure conscience, both | minding the tickling of your affections, but the 
J towards God and man: for if that be defiled,| demonstration of the truth to your understand- 
n 


hypocrisy and formality will deprive you of alll ings and consciences ; for that will abide, when 
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flashes of affections will fade and come to nothing, 
after the words are ended. 

“Love one another truly, manifesting your 
love by good counsel and being helpful to each 
other upon all occasions; being good examples 
to all you converse with, especially to your chil- 
dren, and those of your own families; that pride 
and vanity may not be countenanced by you, but 
rather reproved; remembering while they are 
under your government, you must give an account 
of the discharge of your duty to God towards 
them. 

“Lastly, Be always mindful of your latter 
end, and live as you would die, not knowing how 
soon your days may be finished in this world; 
and while you do live in it despise not the chasten- 
ings of the Lord, whatever they be, he is pleased 
to visit you withal. I have been afflicted from 
my youth up, both inwardly and outwardly, but 
the God whom I served provided for me, when 
all my outward relations forsook me, none of 
them giving me any portion to begin the world 
withal. This I speak, to let you know, I shall 
leave more outwardly, even to the least of you 
than was left me by all my relations, &e. I 


need not mention this sharp affliction, beyond 
expression, in my old age, because, in some 
measure, you know it; but I conld not have been 
without it, as the Lord hath shown me, or I have 
seen his wonders in the deeps; therefore I say 
again, despise not afflictions, but embrace them 
as messengers of peace to your souls, though 


displeasing to the flesh. 

“These things I commend unto you, out of 
true love to your souls, knowing how the vain 
mind of man little regards such advice as this I 
leave behind me; but by this advice I show my 
true love to you all, desiring God’s blessing 
upon it; to whom I commit you all, my dear 
children, and end my days 

Your loving father and grandfather, 
Joun Croox.” 
Hertford, the 1st of First month, 1698-99. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 


Third Month 23d, 1834.—I have been now 
confined very much to the house, and often to the 
sofa, for a considerable time. The difficulty of 
giving up to this inactive state, when there is no 
actual illness, is great for a mother, but it is, no 
doubt, profitable for me. I desire, however, to 
record it with humble gratitude, that in the com- 
mencement of this indisposition, my mind was so 
melted under a sense of the abounding love and 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ, that it seemed to 
hush all my natural emotions into the calm of 
acquiescence and resignation to the divine will. 
I could not but regard it as the probable cause 
of much suffering to myself, and as involving 
very important and serious apprehensions for my 
precious husband and tender children; but when- 
ever I turned to this discouraging view, a heaven- 


ly tranquillity overspread my mind, and my 
gracious Lord seemed to say, ‘‘ Leave all to me: 
cast they burden on me, I will sustain ther, 
‘When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee.’ Those who are dearer to 
thee than thy own life, are infinitely dearer to 
me, and I am infinitely more able to supply their 
wants. Have I not died for them, and can I be, 
for a moment, indifferent to their happiness or 
welfare? Trust all in my hands, and I will 
work for you according to my own good pleasure.” 
Morning after morning, when I awoke, and the 
thought of my incompetence to minister to the 
comfort of those I so tenderly love, rushed into 
my mind, something of this sort seemed to stem 
the tide of natural feeling, in a manner that was 
wonderful to myself; and though subsequently, 
I have had to experience a state of great destitu- 
tion, from the withdrawing of those consolations, 
which are the joy of the Christian believer, I 
have, for the most part, been enabled to keep 
hold of these gracious promises, and to believe 
that the word will assuredly be fulfilled in its 
season. At the present time, my lameness is 
considerably better; the remedies preseribed by 
the surgeon we have consulted, appear so far suc- 
cessful; but whether it is only a temporary re- 
lief, we cannot at present judge. My dear hus- 
band is poorly with a severe cold, and our S. is 
' delicate and drooping, so that we are obliged to 
| place him under medical care. 

The hand of our heavenly Father is upon us, 
| in the ministration of chastening. “No chasten- 
|ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
| grievous,” said the apostle: if he found it so, no 

wonder such a worm as myself should be at times 
}east down. What is to be the issue of our pre- 
sent trials, we know not, but that mercy, infinite 
mercy, is inscribed on them all, we most fully 
believe. If the Lord loveth whom He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth, it 
is better surely to receive chastening at the hand 
of God, than to bask in the sunshine of worldly 
ease, and forget that this is not our rest. I am 
prone to take a serious view of sickness, when- 
ever it appears in any of those for whom I am 
particularly interested; but perhaps this is rather 
a favor to myself, because it quickens watchful 
eare for those who suffer, stimulates to present 
duty, and it has a tendency to drive the soul at 
once to its refuge. 

THE MAGYARS. 

The London Dispatch says that towards the 
end “of the ninth century (889,) the Magyars 
until then unknown in Europe, were forced to 
leave their primitive home in Jugria, on the 
eastern side of the Ural river, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian lake. As a nomadic 
nation they had with them their families, horses, 
and cattle, wandering along the banks of the 
Volga and Don rivers, and then along the north- 
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ern coast of the Black Sea, from one pasture 
ground to the other, till they at last directed 
their attention towards the fertile countries 
skirting the Danube. They were then ruled by 
seven chieftains or dukes, and numbered at least 
260,000 armed horsemen, who were bold war- 
riors, though armed only with bows and arrows. 
Soon after they had entered Pantonia, they con- 
quered it, and made incursions into Italy, and 
especially Germany. Here they were called 
Huns. Since that time, the names Hungarians 
and Hungary (applied to the Magyars and their 
country) have come into general use.” 


Por Friends’ Review. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Some of the statistics of the Great Fair in 
London are curious, and disclose striking fea- 
tures in our modern civilization. The catalogue 
of the exhibition, printed in one volume, con- 
tained as much matter as four ordinary octavos; 
the whole number printed was a quarter of a 
million of copies, and was equal to one sixth of 
the whole number of volumes issued from the 
press during the first three centuries after the 
discovery of the art. The paper required for the 
catalogue weighed one hundred and five tons, 
and the type-metal fifty-two thousand pounds. 
The last sheets were not furnished to the binder 


until 10 o’clock, P. M. of the night preceding | 


the opening, yet the next morning 10,000 co- 
pies were delivered at the building, properly 


stitched and bound. It is curiously estimated, 
that if all the copies of the catalogue had been 


consigned in one vertical column to the bosom of | 


the Pacific, the depth of which is supposed to 
be 6000 feet, they would form a peak rising 
to the height of Chimborazo or Cotopaxi, or 
18,000 feet above the surface of the ocean. The 
publisher paid for the liberty of printing the 
catalogue the sum of 16,000 dollars, and a duty 
of about 4 cents per copy was also charged, 
making the receipts by the Commissioners from 
this source 26,000 dollars. The privilege of 
selling refreshments in the building yielded 
27,500 dollars. 

The letters received and answered by the Exe- 
cutive Committee up to the middle of the 9th 
month amounted to 39,000. The superficial 
area covered by the buildings, including the gal- 
leries was about twenty-five acres; the sum paid 
for the use of the material for one year, was 
$390,000, or at the rate of about 22 cents per 
square foot covered. 

[t scarcely falls within the statistical details 
of the exhibition, but may be quoted as an ex- 
traordinary illustration of the tendency to over- 
estimate one’s own profession, that a French 
Hair-dresser petitioned that the opening of the 
Exhibition might be postponed for three days, 
in order that he might the better display his 
six wigs. 
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Some amusement was created by the occa- 
sional mistakes of the scientific men selected as 
jurors: one of the Judges of Chemical products 
expressed great admiration of an interesting spe- 
cimen of alum, which turned out to be a huge 
rock-erystal deposited by the Duke of Devon- 
shire; and a distinguished American Editor, 
who was Chairman of the jury on metallic and 
vitreous substances, announced in his journal, to 
the no little astonishment of Londoners, that the 
material most extensively used for their public 
and private edifices, was “‘a fine white marble of 
a peculiarly soft and creamy appearance.” This 
elegant material turned out in the words of a 
better authority, “to be only painted mud.” 
The number of persons constantly employed in 
the business of the exhibition was 1182. The 
actual receipt by the Commissioners up to the 
25th of the 9th month inclusive, was 2,256,365 
dollars—of this sum nearly 3,000 dollars was 
paid by visitors for the temporary care of um- 
brellas, &c. The largest sum received in one 
day was twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
ninety-five dollars. C. 


THE MAINE TEMPERANCE LAW. 


We have in a former number taken notice of 
a law enacted by the Legislature of Maine, for 
the suppression of drinking houses, and tippling 
shops, of a more stringent character than has 
been adopted by any other state in the Union. 
A copy of this act having recently been received 
at this office, a summary of its provisions is offered 
to the readers of the Review. 


Section Ist prohibits the manufacture or sale 
of spirituous or intoxicating liquors, or of mixed 
liquors, a part whereof is intoxicating, except 
under limitations afterwards provided. 

Section 2nd, directs the selectmen of any town, 
or the mayor or aldermen of any city, to appoint 
annually some suitable person, as the agent of 
said town or city, to sell at some central and con- 
venient place within said town or city, spirits, 
wines, or other intoxicating liquors, to be used 
for medicinal and mechanical purposes and no 
other; and said agent shall receive such compen- 
sation for his services as the board appointing 
him shall prescribe ; and shall in the sale of such 
liquors, conform to such rules and regulations, as 
the selectmen or mayor and aldermen as afore- 
said, shall prescribe for that purpose. And such 
agent, appointed as aforesaid, shall hold his situ- 
ation for one year, unless sooner removed by the 
board from which he received his appointment, 
as he may be at any time, at the pleasure of said 
board. 

Section 3rd provides that the agents thus ap- 
pointed shall, previously to receiving a certificate 
authorizing the sale of spirituous liquors for me- 
dicizal and mechanical purposes, execute a bond 
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with two sufficient securities, for six hundred 
dollars, conditioned for a faithful compliance with 
the regulations prescribed by the board which 
made the appointment. 

Section 4th is as follows: If any person, by 
himself, clerk, servant or agent, shall at any time 
sell any spirituous or intoxicating liquors, or any 
mixed liquors, part of which is intoxicating, in 
violation of the provisions of ‘this act, he shall 
forfeit and pay on the first conviction, ten dollars 
and the costs of prosecution, and shall stand com- 
mitted until the same be paid; on the second 
conviction he shall pay twenty dollars and the 
costs of prosecution, and shall stand committed 
until the same be paid; on the third and every 
subsequent conviction, he shall pay twenty dol- 
lars and the costs of prosecution, and shall be 
imprisoned in the common jail, not less than 
three months nor more than six months, and in 
default of payment of the fines and costs pre- 
scribed by this section, for the first and second 
convictions, the convict shall not be entitled to 
the benefit of chapter 175 of the revised statutes, 
until he shall have been imprisoned two months; 
and in default of payment of fines and costs pro- 
vided for the third and every subsequent convic- 
tion, he shall not be entitled to the benefit of said 
chapter 175 of the revised statutes, until he shall 
have been imprisoned four months. And if any 
clerk, servant, agent, or other person in the em- 
me or on the premises of another, shall 
violate the provisions of this section he shall be 
held equally guilty with the principal, and on 
conviction shall suffer the same penalty. 

Section 5th, makes the forfeiture arising under 
the former section recoverable before a justice of 
the peace, or judge of a municipal or police court, 
in the county; and the sums recovered are to be 
for the use of the poor in the county where the 
offence was committed. It is made the duty of 
the mayor and aldermen of any city, and select- 
men of any town, to commence an action in be- 
half of said town or city, against any person 
guilty of a violation of any of the provisions of 
this act, on being informed of the same, and be- 
ing furnished with proof of the fact. 

Sections 6th and 7th relate to appeals and for- 
feiture of bonds. 

Section 8th. No person shall be allowed to 
be a manufacturer of any spirituous or intoxicat- 
ing liquor, or common seller thereof, without 
being duly appointed as aforesaid, on pain of for- 
feiting on the first conviction, the sum of one 
hundred dollars and the costs of prosecution, and 
in default of the payment thereof, the person so 
convicted shall be imprisoned sixty days in the 
common jail; and on the second conviction, the 
person so convicted shall pay the sum of two 
hundred dollars and costs of prosecution, and in 
default of payment shall be imprisoned four 
months in the common jail; and on the third 
and every subsequent conviction, shall pay the 
sum of two hundred dollars and shall be impris- 
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oned four months in the common jail of the 
county where the offence was committed; said 
penalties to be recovered before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, by indictment, or by action 
of debt in the name of the city or town where 
the offence shall be committed. 

Section 9th, provides that, No person engaged 
in the unlawful traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
shall be competent to sit upon any jury in any 
case arising under this act. 

Section 10th. Cases under this act, coming 
before a superior court, are to take precedence of. 
all others, except criminal cases, where the parties 
are under arrest. 

Section 11th. <A justice of the peace or judge 
of a municipal or police court is authorized on 
complaint of three voters, stating their belief that 
intoxicating liquors are kept and intended for 
sale by any person not legally authorized, in any 
store or warehouse, to issue his warrant to a pro- 
per officer, for the purpose of making search in 
the premises described; and in case intoxicating 
liquors are there found, they are to be seized, and 
destroyed, unless the owner can prove that they 
are of foreign production, and have been im- 
ported in conformity with the laws of the United 
States. 

Section 12th, provides for the disposition of 
liquors seized when the owners are unknown, or 
where they have been purchased by a duly au- 
thorized agent. Manufacturers, in whose busi- 
ness these articles are necessary, are not prevented 
from keeping a reasonable supply on hand. 

Section 14th makes it the duty of certain off- 
cers there described, upon the receipt of informa- 
tion that intoxicating liquors are kept or sold at 
any hut or shanty where refreshments are offered 


| for sale, in the vicinity of any public assemblage, 


to search such suspected place, and to seize such 
intoxicating liquors if discovered, and arrest the 
person in whose possession they are found. The 
liquor to be destroyed and the possessor impris- 
oned for thirty days. 

Section 16th. All payments or compensations, 
for liquors sold in violation of law, whether in 
money, labor, or other property, either real or 
personal, shall be held and considered to have 
been received in violation of law, and without 
consideration, and against law, equity and a good 
conscience, and all sales, transfers and convey- 
ances, mortgages, liens, attachments, pledges and 
securities of every kind, which either in whole 
or in part shall have been for or on account of 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors, shall be utterly 
null and void against all persons and in all cases, 
and no rights of any kind shall be acquired there- 
by; and in any action, either at law or equity, 
touching such real or personal estate, the pur- 
chaser of such liquors may be a witness for either 
party. And no action of any kind shall be main- 
tained in any court in this state, either in whole 
or in part for intoxicating or spirituous liquors 
sold in any other state or country whatever, nor 
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shall any action of any kind be had or maintained 
in any court in this state, for the recovery or 
possession of intoxicating or spirituous liquors, 
or the value thereof. 


CUSTOM’S IRON CAGE. 
“T can't get out, I can’t get out.” 


A well known writer of the last century tried 
to reason himself into the belief, that the Bas- 
tile, after all, if not a very hopeful instrument 
of human improvement, was at least as innocu- 
ous as many other modes of human restraint. 
He compared it to gout, or other forms of disease 
to which men are pen subjected, and 
under whose restraint they bear confinement 
without any of the terrific associations which the 
name of the Bastile uniformly stirs. Change 
the name, therefore, said he, and the terror is 
instantly gone. Call it lumbago, sciatica, or 
other foot-restraining disease, and the horrible 
associations of a mere name immediately disap- 
pear. But as soon as there fell on his ear the 
voice of the captive starling, uttering its lamen- 
tation— I can’t get out, I can’t get out;” and 
as soon as he had done his best, in vain, to re- 
store the captive to liberty, changed in a mo- 
ment were all his fancies and whims, and the 
terrible reality of a never-ending dungeon thral- 
dom burst upon his mind. 

Amid the millions of captives that flitted be- 
fore his imagination, and out of whom he has 
painted one with dexterous felicity, there was a 
form of captivity which he either would not 
know, or heedlessly contemned. He has shown 
the captive in his cell, with his glimmering light, 
his wretched pallet, the hopeless walls, the soul- 
harrowing creak as the grated enclosure shuts 
for ever; he has shown him notch the stick that 
chronicles the days of his living sepulchre; and 
he has held him up with the very iron of slavery 
entering his soul. And all this he has done till 
the blood curdles with sympathy amid the hor- 
rors of the dungeon, or rises with fervour to 
denounce every tyrant, great or little, that has 
ever lived. But the captivity that springs out 
of man’s voluntary choice—as, for instance, the 
slavery of drunkenness, whose captives, in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of instances, may 
well exclaim, in the language of the starling, 
“We can’t get out, we can’t get out’”—he did 
not deem it his duty or his interest to pourtray. 
The omission may have had reasons, or it may 
have had none. But the calamitous captivity 
at this hour is no less real and no less afflictive, 
and in multitudes of instances defying all human 
aid to rescue from the voluntarily-formed enclo- 
sure of Custom’s Iron Cage. 

A distinguished writer of this age has men- 
tioned a curious, and at the same time melan- 
choly and startling instance of the power of habit 
in thoroughly enslaving the mind. An indivi- 
dual, addicted to a special vice, had used every 
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form of resolution, and resorted to every expe- 
dient he could think of, in order to break, if 
possible, the spell of its dominion over him, but 
in vain. After a season, the old indulgence was 
sought, and the old gratification rioted in. At 
last, with a view to strengthen principle, invigo- 
rate conscience, and if possible, weaken and ulti- 
mately destroy the power of habit, he resolved 
to write a book against the special vice by which 
he had so Jong been enslaved. He set about the 
accomplishment of his self-imposed task, and actu- 
ally composed a treatise in exposure and condemna- 
tion of his own special vicious indulgence; but 
without effect. The evil twist remained. The 
mental and physical bent towards the condemned 
gratification prevailed. He arose and did as he 
had ever done. He cast his resolves, his argu- 
ments, his suasions, and his mental labour at 
once and for ever to the winds—a practical repe- 
tition of the words of the captive starling, “I 
can’t get out, I can’t get out.” 

To those who have watched the condition of 
the intemperate—to be found too abundantly in 
every neighbourhood—instances will not be diffi- 
cult to recall of men and women thoroughly 
enslaved by this vice. And out of these, per- 
haps, here and there, an individual could be 
pointed to that had, during the progress of life, 
apparently made the most resolute endeavours to 
be free; to snap asunder the wretched chain 
that seemed-to bind him to evil, and to walk in 
the liberty of an intelligent and moral being— 
when, as if by a fascination which no earthly 
power could elude, an invisible bond that no 
human agency could break, the vice-controlled 
simpleton has arisen, and moved like an ox to 
the slaughter, or a fool to the correction of the 
stocks. He has appeared for a season as if he 
had fairly vanquished the enemy ; as if he had 
said to the tempter, ‘“‘ Get thee behind me ;” as 
if he had wiped the last taint of vicious desire 
for ever from his being; and as if now he were 
of a different stature, texture, mould, and mind- 
edness from the dotard drunkards he has left 
behind. He is pleased with his liberty; he is 
almost proud of his new attainment; he is 
ready to wonder that ever he wore the yoke of 
such a degrading thraldom. Nay, those who 
take an interest in the progress of moral reform, 
who watch the ameliorations which spring up 
coincident with the downfall of the vice of 
drunkenness, and who rejoice that another ine- 
briate has gone free, are ready to join in jubi- 
lant congratulations that the victory has been 
achieved. But after a season the dream is dis- 
sipated—the vision utterly dispelled. He ap- 
pears still on the hook of the old angler, who 
bides his time in order to make him feel that his 
freedom was all a dream. He is taken in an 
evil hour, and perishes in the snare of his own 
contrivance. 

A young man, one of great promise, whom it 
was attempted to dissuade from habits of intem- 
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perance, exclaimed : “ Hear me first a few words, 
and then you may proceed. I am sensible that 
an indulgence in this habit will lead to loss of 
property, the loss of reputation, the loss of do- 
mestic happiness, to premature death, and to the 
irretrievable loss of my immortal soul; and now, 
with all this conviction resting firmly on my 
mind, and flashing over my conscience like light- 
ning, if I still continue to drink—do you think 
anything you can say will deter me from the 
practice /” 

Men will venture, not only in full view of the 
physical consequences that result from vicious 
indulgence, but seeing in the issue the catas- 
trophe of mental, moral, spiritual perdition— 
they will venture onward, seeking the momen- 
tary gratification within the very jaws of tempo- 
ral and everlasting ruin. Is it not aniron cage! 
Aad is its most piteous and doleful utterance not 
.rightly given, “I can’t get out, I can’t get out?” 

It is not meant that every drunkard is irre- 
claimable, or that, once on the declivity of in- 
temperance, return to sobriety, and the abroga- 
tion of the drinking usages, is next to impossi- 
ble. Many who had been confirmed sots, and 
many more who had been on the highway to the 
thraldom of sottism, have retraced their steps, 
and stood forth in the liberty of perfect freedom 
from the dominion of strong driuk. The en- 
lightenment conveyed by temperance reformers 
throughout the land, and the associated aid ren- 


dered by a thoroughly consistent example, have 
done much to promote the reclamation of incipi- 


ent or confirmed inebriates. This condition of 
fact is not to be denied. But it is equally clear 
that throughout the nation at large there are 
found, in every community, men and women so 
caught in the coils of intemperance, that no 
moral means hitherto applied have been found 
adequate to their deliverance. The effect of the 
alcoholic indulgence on the physical frame has 
been such, that the very soul has become an 
imperious demandant of what is now deemed an 
indispensable gratification. Either continually 
or periodically, the burning appetite arises and 
seeks, with an unquenchable desire, the strong 
drink potation. No considerations based on life, 
on health, on property ; on reputation, conscience, 
duty, or God, will debar, for a single moment, 
the footsteps that rush forth in quest of the de- 
vouring beverage. Come evil as a consequence 
under any possible name; frown in the distance 
even perdition itself—the palsied hand of intem- 
perance will raise and quaff the goblet that con- 
tains the certification of everlasting ruin. How 
many drink and die! How many drink, and 
then, amid the consequent horrors of the mental 
desolation, arise and plunge through self-destruc- 
tion into the night of the unknown, intermina- 
ble consequences? as if the whole being, physi- 
cal and mental, in revenge for violated laws, 
gathered itself up with a kind of instinctive, 
retributive wrath, and hurried the drunkard with 
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inexorable behest to a drunkard’s doom. The 
iron has slowly but surely gathered around him. 
Rivet after rivet has fixed the impassable bar- 
rier, and gradually so encaged the devotee of 
vice, that escape there is none. Resolution, and 
conscience, and terror lacerate themselves in vain 
against the grievous encasement. Even tears of 
blood may appear to fall. The enclosure stands 
in the unbending, mocking tyranny of appetite, 
now the autocrat of all that remains of life in 
the sottish, drivelling fool. 

How loudly, how imperatively does this vision 
call on the friends of human amelioration to 
arise and aid the cause of human redemption 
from the drunkard’s thraldom! A bastile may 
be sacked, and scattered to the winds; a politi- 
eal serfdom may be gradually undermined; an 
African slave-trade may be abolished, and the 
oppressed commanded to go free: but once with- 
in the grasp of the strong drink captivity—once 
sold into the bondage of appetite, awakened by 
the customary use, and what agency, short of a 
state of absolute physical restraint, will debar 
the gratification which seems to be asked for 
with a thousand tongues? Let the energy of 
temperance reformers be directed to prevention, 
to the breaking up of customs whose inevitable 
tendency is to awaken habits which, in some 
constitutions at least, take their place as if they 
were the brand of eternal virtue condemnatory of 
vice, and whose heart-rending utterance here 
and hereafter is, “I can’t get out, I can’t get 
out.” Let these be opposed and everywhere 
overthrown, so that the iron cage of this alco- 
holic vice may be abolished, and removed for 


ever from our land.—Scottish Temperance Re- 
view. 


Severe as the restraint in this iron cage un- 
questionably is, there are, probably, few who are 
so rigidly confined as not to be sometimes let out 
on furlough. This is, certainly, the case with 
most of those who are grossly intemperate. If 
this indulgence is denied to any, they are the 
moderate drinkers. To them the iron cage is 
sometimes kept constantly closed ; and their 
imprisonment is more hopeless from their igno- 
rance of their actual incarceration. A story is 
somewhere told of a man who, being in ill health, 
applied to a physician for his advice. The Doc- 
tor assured him that he could restore him to 
health, in case his prescription was punctually 
followed. The patient promising implicit obe- 
dience to his directions, the Doctor added— 
“Then you must go and steal a horse.” This, 
of course, is to be understood to have been where 
horse-stealing was a penitentiary, not a capital 
offence. We, assuredly, would not advise any 
patient to follow such a prescription, yet there 
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are certainly many who would be greatly bene- 
fitted by the restraint which the Doctor had in 
view. There are, probably, very few inebriates 
whodo notsincerely desire, during their sober in- 
tervals, to be freed from the debasing slavery of 
their depraved appetite, but something more 
potent than their own resolution is required to 
resist the inclination which habit has rendered 
imperious. How happy would it be if such per- 
sons could be placed under such restraint as to 
render indulgence impossible, until a new habit 
was formed. If the man who steals a horse is a 
proper object of penitentiary discipline—and 
who will deny that he is? is it not the duty of 
society to provide the proper corrective for the 
man who robs himself and his family of their 
means of support, and who by a vicious exam- 
ple is scattering the seeds of corruption around 
him? 

As it is sufficiently proved that intoxicating 
liquors are neither necessary nor useful as a 
beverage, but actually injurious to whatever ex- 
tent so used, probably the Maine liquor law, or 
other equivalent legislation, would supply the 
best means of breaking the iron cage down from 
about the gross inebriate, and the moderate 
drinker. —Eb. 
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fort, and every way worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of its accomplished author. All the mo- 
dern discoveries of importance are noticed, and 
many interesting facts are given, Franklin, in 
the beanie of the lecturer, “ brought the light- 
ning from heaven, and imprisoned it in a Leyden 
jar, but we have taken it from its prison-house, 
and harnessed it to our cars. Now, messages of 
affection or interest, are sent, with a speed 
960,000 times as great as that of the fleetest 
racer, or the swiftest locomotive. Scarcely has 
the thought been committed to the electric tele- 
graph, for its journey of a thousand miles, ere 
the answer is returned. More rapid far, than the 
revolving surface of the earth, the flying intelli- 
gence, as it hastens westward, anticipates hith- 
erto unconquered time himself, and is recorded 
there, even before the hour of its announcement 
here. Time, therefore, is beaten by science. 
This mighty American discovery is opening to 
us a more exact method of ascertaining the true 
position of important points upon the earth’s 
surface, thus defining for the high practical uses 
of the geographer, the surveyor, and the navi- 
gator, the true relations of space. It enables also 
the astronomers, in distant places, to call as it were, 
to each other, and announce the very instant of 
a transit, an e@lipse, or an occultation. This 
great voice of nature travels a thousand miles in 
the sixteenth part of a second, and may be heard, 
if desired, in a thousand places in the same mo- 
ment. Jf Time, then, has been beaten, has not 
space been annihilated ? 

Again, he says, as electricity carries our mes- 
sages, light is compelled to make our pictures, 
and he thus eloquently refers to the discovery of 
Le Verrier : 

“Tn his solitary study, sat a young man, pale 
and thoughtful. His eyes were fixed upon my- 
riads of numerals, through whose complexity, 
his far-reaching mind saw into the untold mys- 
teries of the solar universe. His glass was not 
pointed to the heavens, his eyes looked not out 
upon the stars, but his soul, in deep abstraction, 
pondered over the perturbations of Uranus, as 
noted for many a year before, by many a casual 
observer. He measured the intensity and the 
direction of the disturbing forces, questioned the 
planet which was seen and known, concerning 
the unknown cause of its irregularities, and 
compelled a star, itself beyond the reach of the 
common eye, at the amazing distance of one 
thousand eight hundred millions of miles, to tell 
of the whereabout, the volume, the orbit of its 
fellow, which no eye, even through an optic 
glass, had ever yet seen, and whose very ex- 
istence then came for the first time, upon the 
mental vision of the youthful sage, through the 
power of numerical calculation. iis was a faith. 
It was the evidence of things not seen. But it 
was like that higher and better faith, of which 
spake the great Apostle of the Gentiles—fast 
and sure. Full of discovery, Le Verrier offered 





















































ARROW-ROOT IN FLORIDA. 


A correspondent of the Florida Sentinel, writ- 
ing from Dade county, in that State, gives some 
interesting information in regard to the manu- 
facture of arrowroot there—a business in which 
he is engaged himself. The plant from which 
the article is made, is known by the Indian name 
of “Comta.” It is indigenous to the State, and 
grows throughout the pine-wood soil of all the 
eastern borders of the everglades. Wherever 
dug, another and more valuable crop soon and 
spontaneously grows up. Its manufacture has 
been going on for several years in the State; 
but although there are now several mills pro- 

slled by steam and water, the writer thinks the 

usiness is only in its infancy. With the esta- 
blishments in operation, a large number of peo- 
ple obtain employment in digging up the root, 
which is a business distinct from the grinding 
and manufacturing. 





MODERN SCIENCE, 


We have been politely favoured with a copy 
ofa Lecture “On the Progress of Recent Sci- 
ence,” as delivered on the 18th of November, by 
Dr. J. K. Mitchell, one of the Professors in Jef- 
ferson College. It is an able and instructive ef- 
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his conclusions to the Academy; but learned 
men, when assembled in bodies, give to euthusi- 
asts but a cold reception. Le Verrier, sure of 
his position, then wrote to the Astronomer- 
Royal in Berlin, asked him to point his power- 
ful glass to a certain quarter of the heavens, 
where must be found at that time, the last of 
the planets. And there it was; and thence it 
was traced upon its mighty way, bending, like 
its fellows, to the distant influence of the great 
centre, the sun. There is something almost af- 
fecting in the thought that Le Verrier should 
have been denied the first direct sight of the 
sublime star, towards which his soul had so 
long been leaning, and which had so long been 
within his mental vision. It, was, however, a 


fortunate loss, since his adversaries, would have 
charged him with having found by chance, what 
he detected by reason, and thus have placed ina 
common category, one of the most a dis- 
coveries of modern times, a beautiful illustration 
of the gigantic power of calculation. —Jnquirer. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


= 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 1852. 

If we admit, what can scarcely be doubted or 
denied, that the periodicals of the day, not only 
serve to indicate the course of public opinion, but 
also exercise a powerful influence in giving a di- 
rection to that opinion, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that it is the incumbent duty of those 
who assume the management of those publications, 
however humble their pretensions, and limited their 
influence, to give currency to such sentiments, to 
the exclusion of those of an opposite character, as 
will promote the virtue, the peace and happiness 
of the community, As the humblest rivulets fur- 
nish their portion of the waters of which the no- 
blest rivers are composed, so the doctrines and 
principles promulgated by the most unpretending 
vehicles of periodical literature, contribute towards 
the formation and direction of that public opinion 
which gives activity to the movements of nations. 
Acting in conformity with the views here suggest- 
ed, the editor of the Review has made it an object 
of his labour, to cast his influence, small as it con- 
fessedly is, into the scale of virtue and peace.— 
Fully believing that personal and political freedom 
is among the inalienable rights of man, we can sin- 
cerely desire the success of any judicious and right- 
eous efforts to extend this inestimable right to every 
branch of the human family. But remembering 
that righteous ends are to be attained by righteous 
means, and totally discarding the doctrine that any 
end, however reasonable and just, can authorize 
the adoption of means to effect it, which are radi- 
cally and intrinsically wrong, we can neither ap- 
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plaud nor encourage any other expedients than 
those which are compatible with the doctrines and 
precepts of the Founder of Christianity. The evils 
personal, social and political, which abound in the 
world, among which those institutions which are 
founded on violence and wrong, are particularly 
prominent, are the fruits of the degenerate nature 
which the christian religion was designed to rectify 
and restrain. And that religion furnishes the 
means as well as the end. 

As an antidote to the excitement of the present 
day, we give the subjoined extract from a charge to 
the Grand Jury for the district of Ohio, delivered 
in 1838, by Judge McLean, in reference to thethen 
recent enterprise, by citizens of the United States, 
against the British possessions in Canada, 


“Tf there be any one line of policy in which all 
political parties agree, it is, that we should keep 
aloof from the agitations of other Governments. 
That we shall not intermingle our national concerns 
with theirs. And much more, that our citizens shall 
abstain from acts which lead the subjects of other 
Governments to violence and bloodshed. * * 

“These violators of the law show themselves to 
be enemies of their country, by trampling under 
foot its laws, compromising its honor, and involving 
it in the most serious embarrassment with a foreign 
and friendly nation. It is, indeed, lamentable to 
reflect, that such men, under such circumstances, 
may hazard the peace of the country. 

“Tf they were to come out in array against their 
own Government, the consequence to it would be 
far less serious. In such an effort, they could not 
involve it in much bloodshed, or in a heavy expen- 
diture: nor would its commerce and general busi- 
ness be materially injured. But a war with a pow- 
erful nation with whom we have the most exteusive 
relations, commercial and social, would bring down 
upon our country the heaviest calamity. It would 
dry up the sources of its prosperity, and deluge it 
in blood. 

“The great principles of our republican institu- 
tions cannot be propagated by the sword. This can 
be done by moral force, and not physical. 

“Tf we desire the political regeneration of op- 
pressed nations, we must show them the simplicity, 
the grandeur, and the freedom of our own Govern- 
ment. We must recommend it to the intelligence 
and virtue of other nations by its elevated and en- 
lightened action, its purity, its justice, and the pro- 
tection it affords to all its citizens, and the liberty 
they enjoy. And if, in this respect, we shall be 
faithful to the high bequests of our fathers, to our- 
selves, and to posterity, we shall do more to liber- 
ate other governments, and emancipate their sub- 
ects, than could be accomplished by millions of 

yonets. 

‘** This moral power is what tyrants have most 
cause to dread. It addresses itself to the thoughts 
and the judgments of men. No physical force can 
arrest its progress. Its approaches are unseen, but 
its consequences are deeply felt. It enters garrisons 
most strongly fortified, and operates in the palaces 
of kings ad emperors. 

“We should cherish this power as essential to the 
preservation of our own Government; and as the 
most efficient means of ameliorating the condition 
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“ But if we trample under our feet the laws of our 
country; if we disregard the faith of treaties, and 
our citizens engage without restraint in military en- 
terprises against the peace of other Governments, 
we shall be considered and treated, and justly, too, 
as a nation of pirates.” 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, North 
Sandwich, N. H., on the 18th ult., SrepHen Beepe 
to AnicarL F. Cornett, late of Butternuts, N. Y. 





Drep,—On Second-day, the 29th ult., at Holmes- 
burg, Pa., Anna S., daughter of George Pennock, 
in the 14th year of her age ; a member of German- 
town monthly meeting. 

—, Suddenly, on the 8th of last month, in the 
38th year of his age, Isaac Hoce, a much esteemed 
member of Hopewell monthly meeting, Loudon Co., 
Va. Being concerned to live the life of the right- 
eous, we reverently trust our dear friend, was, 
through abundant mercy, not unprepared for the 
awful summons. Watch, therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour when the son of man 
cometh, 

——, At his residence in Highland county, Ohio, 
oa the 22d of 11th month last, Bensamin Waicut, 
in the 50th year of his age; a member of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 12th of 8th month last, Pav Frac- 

Ler, in the 83d year of his age, a valuable elder 

: : ia Monthly Meeting, in the State of New 
ork. 


—-, On the 20th ult. at his residence near Wood- 

bury, N. J., Jouw Packer, in the 78th year of his 
age; a respected member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting. 
, At New Bedford, Mass., on the 11th ult., 
after a protracted illness, which was borne with 
Christian patience, Ruopa, widow of the late Cor- 
nelius Howland ; a worthy member and elder in the 
Society of Friends, in the 86th year of her age. 











For Friends’ Review. 
JANNEY’S LIFE OF PENN. 
(Continued from page 212.) 


“The rise of the people called Quakers,” says 
Bancroft, “is one of the memorable events in the 
history of man. It marks the moment when in- 
tellectual freedom was claimed unconditionally 
by the people as an inalienable birthright.” The 
doctrines which this Society has promulgated 
from the time of George Fox’s earliest ministra- 
tions to the present day, are not only calculated 
to relieve men from the inconvenient and unrea- 
sonable shackles of a worldly minded Priesthood, 
by demonstrating to them the privileges of the 
Gospel under the teachings of the “free spirit” 
of Christ; but they also “strike at the root of 
despotism ”’ in every shape, and undoubtedly tend 
to meliorate the condition, and elevate the hopes 
of individuals or communities, in exact propor- 
tion as their spirit is imbibed and appreciated 
and lived in. 


of our race. And this can only be done by arev-; Not only were proclaimed from Caithness to 
erence for the laws, and by the exercise of an eleva- | Cornwall. to a people too blindly relying upon 
ted patriotism. z 


the priest for direction in spiritual matters, the 
cheering, but apparently almost forgotten prom- 
ises of the new Covenant ;—“I will put my laws 
into their minds and write them in their hearts ;” 
—“the anointing which ye have received of him, 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you:” but with equal boldness was the de- 
claration made and spread abroad, that “there is 
no law under Heaven, which hath its rise from 
nature or grace, that forbids men to deal honestly 
and plainly with the greatest, in matters of im- 
portance to their present and future good.”* 
This sentiment was likely to prepare the people 
for another equally bold, and leading them more 
directly into a participation of the rights and 
privileges of fa correctly constituted civil polity. 
“The estate goes before the steward; the founda- 
tion before the house; people before their repre- 
sentatives; and the Creator before the creature. 
The steward lives by preserving the estate; the 
house stands by reason of its foundation; the 
representative depends upon the people, as the 
creature subsists by the power of its Creator.’ 
“An English-Christian-man” like William Penn, 
“did not hesitate to advise his ‘superiors’ to be 
constantly remembered that the interest of our 
English Governors is like to stand longer upon 
the legs of the English people, than of the Eng- 
lish church; since the one takes in the strength 
of all interests, and the other leaves out all but 
her own.” 

In the year 1675, the time was drawing nigh, 
says Janney, “when Willian Penn was to take 
an active and conspicuous part in the affairs of 
the American continent.” At the solicitation of 
the parties, he consented to act as arbitrator in a 
dispute between John Fenwick and Edward 
Byllinge, who, under deed from lord Berkeley, 
held the western half of New Jersey. This dis- 
pute was at length, and with considerable diffi- 
culty, adjusted, and “ Fenwick embarked with his 
family in the ship Griffith, accompanied by 
several other Friends, to take possession of the 
land assigned him. ‘They landed at a pleasant 
rich spot on the river Delaware, where they com- 
menced a settlement, to which he gave the name 
of Salem. This was the first English ship that 
came to the western part of New Jersey, and none 
followed for nearly two years. In the mean time 
Edward Byllinge, becoming embarrassed in his 
circumstances, was anxious to transfer to his 
creditors his interest in the territory, being the 
only means he had to satisfy their claims. At 
his earnest entreaty Penn consented to be asso- 
ciated as joint trustee, with two of the creditors, 
Gawen Laurie, of London, and Nicholas Lucas, 
of Hertford, to carry out his intentions and ren- 
der the property available. Penn thus became 





* Fneland’s Present Interest considered, by W. Penn. 


t Ibid. 
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one of the chief instruments in the settlement of 
New Jersey, and establishment of its colonial 
government, which prepared him for the still 
greater work of founding a colony of his own. 

“ In order to promote the settlement and pro- 
per government of the colony, a constitution was 
drawn up in the spring of the year, 1676, under 
the title cf Concessions and Agreements of the 
Proprietors, Frecholders and Inhabitants of the 
Province of West New Jersey.” 

In a letter subsequently written to “ Richard 
Hartshorne, a Friend of high standing already 
settled in the Province,” by the “ trustees, of 
whom Penn appears to have been the prime 
mover,” they say that in the Concessions and 
Agreements, d&c., “‘ we lay a foundation for after 
ages to understand their liberty as men and 
Christians, that they may not be brought in 
bondage but by their own consent; for we put 
the power in the people.” 

‘hus were the principles upon which the go- 
vernment of New Jersey was to be administered, 
based upon their true foundation—the rights of 
the governed. Had Penn, as insinuated by 
Dixon, come “fresh from the study of Harring- 
ton and More,” and from the teachings of Al- 
gernon Sidney, he had certainly done no discre- 
dit to those great men: the scholar had been 
worthy of the tutors. In truth, however, the 


enlightened policy of William Penn as a legisla- 
tor, is much more attributable, as suggested by 
S. M. Janney, to the nature and whole bearing 


of his religious principles, than to the lessons of 
Harrington, More or Sidney. He was well read 
in ancient as well as modern literature ; and was 
doubtless accustomed to turn to useful purposes 
the streams he had traced; but we would mainly 
ascribe to the ministry of George Fox and his 
cotemporary professors, and to the expansive 
views of Christian doctrines which they had 
taught, and he had zealously imbibed, those en- 
lightened principles of civil and religious free- 
dom, which he so fully and successfully deve- 
loped in the colonies. ‘In the early constitu- 
tions of Pennsylvania,” says a modern observer, 
‘are to be found the distinct annunciation of 
every great principle; the germ, if not the de- 
velopment of every valuable improvement in 
government or legislation, which have been in- 
troduced into the political systems of more mo- 
dern epochs.” 

“ By the patent of King Charles IT., William 
Penn had acquired the royal grant of a vast and 
fertile territory; he was the absolute proprie- 
tary and feudal sovereign of a province, which, 
for extent of surface and natural resources, had 
few equals among the North American Colonies. 
It was now to be proved by his conduct, whether 
the love of civil and religious liberty, so earn- 
estly advocated in his writings, was a sincere 
and permanent sentiment of the heart. Would 
he carry out in practice those Christian princi- 
ples he had promulgated to the world? Or 
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would he, like the great mass of legislators and 
statesmen, in the intoxication of power, forget 
the rights of humanity? His position was well 
adapted to test the vitality of his religious prin- 
ciples; but his previous life had given assurance 
that his power would be used for the benefit of 
mankind ; and nobly did his subsequent conduct 
redeem the pledge.” 

In a letter to his friend, James Harrison, 
written in 1681, he gives expression to the fol- 
lowing beautiful sentiments : “‘ For my country, 
I eyed the Lord in the obtaining of it, and more 
was I drawn inward to look to him, and to owe 
it to his hand and power, than to any other way. 
I have so obtained it; and desire that 1 may 
not be unworthy of his love, but do that which 
may answer his kind providence, and serve his 
truth and people; that an example may be set 
up to the nations: there may be room there, 
though not here, for such an holy experiment.” 

In the spring of 1682, “ William Penn was 
actively engaged in the preparations for his voy- 
age to America, and in drafting a frame of go- 
vernment for his infant colony.” This ‘ Consti- 
tution or frame of Government”’ was agreed upon 
in England between the Proprietary and others 
concerned, and is dated the 26th of April, 1682. 
It was soon after published, and the “ Preface, 
an admirable paper,” is given entire in the vo- 
lume before us. 

Penn now sailed in the good ship “ Welcome, 
300 tons burthen, Robert Greenway, Master,” 
for the new world—his land of promise, of which, 
in a moment of generous enthusiam, he could 
exclaim, ‘God hath given it to me in the face 
of the world. He will bless, and make it the 
seed of a nation.” After a passage of about two 
months, he landed at New Castle, and in a day 
or two afterwards proceeded to Chester, whence, 
as ‘tradition relates,” he went to “ Philadelphia 
with some of his friends in an open boat or barge, 
and we can readily imagine how delighted he 
must have been, while passing up the noble 
Delaware, beholding its banks shaded with mag- 
nificent forests clad in all the variegated foliage 
of autumn, its surface covered with wild fowl, 
and every thing around indicating a solitude and 
grandeur peculiar to the new world.” 

“The time of his arrival is noted in the fol- 
lowing minute of a Friend’s Meeting, held at 
Fairman’s Mansion, Shackamaxon, Kensington : 
‘At a Monthly Meeting the 8th of 9th month, 
(November) 1682. At this time Governor Penn 
and a multitude of Friends arrived here and 
erected a city called Philadelphia, about half a 
mile from Shackamaxon, where meetings were 
established.’”? In Watson’s Annals of Philadel- 
phia, it is stated as a tradition connected with his 
arrival, that he ‘endeared himself to the Indians 
by his marked condescension and acquiescence 
in their wishes. He walked with them, sat with 
them on the ground, and ate with them of their 
roasted acorns and hommony. At this they ex- 
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pressed their great delight, and soon began to 
show how they could hop and jump; at which 
exhibition, William Penn, to their abundant sur- 
prise, sprang up and beat them all!” 

Before this article is closed we ought to revive, 
what probably most of our readers are aware of, 
that previous to William Penn’s sailing for 
America, he addressed a letter to his wife and 
children, which all may at this day, both old and 
young, read to advantage. Jeffrey, in his Re- 
view of Clarkson’s Life of Penn, says “ there is 
something very touching and venerable in the 
affectionateness of its whole strain, and the 
patriarchal simplicity in which it is conceived; 
while the language appears to us to be one of the 
most beautiful specimens of that soft and mellow 
English, which, with all its cumbrous volume, 
has, to our ear, a far richer and more pathetic 
sweetness than the epigrams and apothegms of 
modern times.” H. 


THE AMFRICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
(Concluded from page 247.) 


Before the end of October, the sun made its 
appearance for the last time, and the awful polar 
night closed in. Early in November they wholly 
abandoned the /eseue, and both crews made the 
Advance their permanent winter home. The 
cold soon became intense ; the mercury congealed, 
and the spirit thermometer indicated 46° below 
zero! Its average range was 30° to 35°. They 
had drifted helplessly up Wellington Channel 
almost to the latitude from whence Captain Pen- 
ny saw an open sea, and which all believe to be 
the great polar basin, where there is a more genial 
elime than that which intervenes between the 
Arctic Circle and the 75th degree. Here, when 
almost in sight of the open ocean, that mighty 
polar tide, with its vast masses of ice, suddenly 
ebbed, and our little vessels were carried back 
as resistlessly as before, through Barrow’s Straits 
into Lancaster Sound! All this while the im- 
mense fields of hummock-ice were moving, and 
the vessels were in hourly danger of being crushed 
and destroyed. At length, while drifting through 
Barrow’s Straits, the congealed mass, as if crush- 
ed together by the opposite shores, became more 
compact, and the Advance was elevated almost 
seven feet by the stern, and keeled two feet 
eight inches, starboard. In this position she re- 
mained, with very little alteration, for five con- 
secutive months; for, soon after entering Baffin’s 
Bay in the midst of the winter, the ice became 
frozen in one immense tract, covering millions of 
acres. Thus frozen in, sometimes more than a 
hundred miles from land, they drifted slowly 
along the southwest coast of Baffin’s Bay, a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles from Wel- 
lington Channel. For eleven weeks that dreary 
night continued, and during that time the dise 
of the sun was never seen above the horizon. Yet 
nature was not wholly forbidding in aspect. 
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Sometimes the Aurora Borealis would flash up 
still further northward; and sometimes Aurora 
Parhelia—mock suns and mock moons—would 
appear in varied beauty in the starry sky. Bril- 
liant, too, were the northern constellations ; and 
| when the real moon was at its full, it made its 
stately circuit in the heavens without descending 
below the horizen, and lighted up the vast piles 
of ice with a pale lustre, almost as great as the 
morning twilights of more genial skies. 

Often during that fearful night, they expected 
the disaster of having their vessels crushed. All 
through November and December, before the ice 
became fast, they slept in their clothes, with 
knapsacks on their backs, and sledges upon the 

ice, laden with stores, not knowing at what mo- 
| ment the vessels might be demolished, and them- 
‘selves forced to leave them and make their way 
|toward land. On the 8th of December, and the 
23d of January, they actually lowered their boats 
and stood upon the ice, for the crushing masses 
were making the timbers of the gallant vessel 
creak and its decks to rise in the centre. They 
were then ninety miles from land, and hope hardly 
whispered an encouraging idea of life being sus- 
tained. On the latter occasion, when officers and 
crew stood upon the ice, with the ropes of their 
provision sledges in their hands, a terrible snow- 
drift came from the northeast, and intense dark- 





ness shrouded them. Had the vessel then been 
crushed, all must have perished. But God, who 
ruled the storm, also put forth his protecting arm 
and saved them. 

Early in February the northern horizon be- 
gan to be streaked with gorgeous twilight, the 
herald of the approaching king of day; and on 
the 18th the dise of the sun first appeared above 
the horizon. Day after day it rose higher and 
higher, and while the pallid faces of the voyagers, 
bleached during that long night, darkened by its 
beams, the vast masses of Lay bagel to yield to its 
fervid influences. ‘The scurvy disappeared, and 
from that time, until their arrival home, not a 
man suffered from sickness. As they slowly 
drifted through Davis’s Straits, and the ice gave 
indications of breaking up, the voyagers made 
preparations for sailing. ‘The Jescue was re-oc- 
eupied, (May 13th, 1851,) and her stern-post, 
which had been broken by the ice in Barrow’s 
Straits, was repaired. To accomplish this, they 
were obliged to dig away the ice which was from 
12 to 14 feet thick around her. They re-shipped 
| their rudders; removed the felt covering; placed 
| their stores on deck, and then’ patiently awaited 
| the disruption of the ice. This event was very 
sudden and appalling. It began to give way on 
the 5th of June, and in the space of twenty 
minutes the whole mass, as far as the eye could 
reach, became one vast field of moving floes. On 
the 10th of June they emerged into open water 
a little south of the Arctic Circle, in latitude 65° 





30’. They immediately repaired to Godhaven, 
on the coast of Greenland, where they re-fitted, 
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and, unappalled by the perils through which they 
had just passed, they once more turned their 
prows northward to encounter anew the ice squad- 
rons of Baffin’s Bay. Again they traversed the 
coast of Greenland to about the 73d degree, when 
they bore to the westward, and on the 7th and 
8th of July passed the English whaling fleet near 
the Dutch Islands. Onward they pressed through 
the accumulating ice to Baffin’s Island, where, 
on the 11th, they were joined by the Prince Al- 
bert, then out upon another cruise. ‘I'hey con- 
tinued in company until the 3d of August, when 
the Albert departed for the westward, determined 
to try the more southern passage. Here again 
our expedition encountered vast fields of hum- 
mock-ice, and were subjected to the most imminent 
perils. The floating ice, as if moved by adverse 
currents, tumbled in huge masses, and reared 
upon the sides of the sturdy little vessels like 
monsters of the deep intent upon destruction. 
These masses broke in the bulwarks, and some- 
times fell over upon the decks with terrible force, 
like rocks rolled over a plain by mountain tor- 
rents. The noise was fearful; so deafening that 
the mariners could scarcely hear each other’s 
voices. The sounds of these rolling masses, to- 


gether with the rending of the icebergs floating 
near, and the vast floes, produced a din like the 
discharge of a thousand pieces of ordnance upon 
a field of battle. 


Finding the north and west closed against fur- 


ther progress, by impenetrable ice, the brave De 
Haven was balked, and turning his vessels home- 
ward, they came out into an open sea, somewhat 
crippled, but not a plank seriously started. Dur- 
ing a storm off the banks of Newfoundland, a 
thousand miles from New York, the vessels parted 
company. The Advance arrived safely at the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, and the Rescue joined her there a few days 
afterward. Toward the close of October the 
government resigned the vessels into the hands 
of Mr. Grinnell, to be used in other service, but 
with the stipulation that they are to be subject 
to the order of the Secretary of the Navy in the 
spring, if required for another expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 

The navies of America and England have be- 
fore met upon the ocean, but they met for deadly 
Strife. Now, too, they met for strife, equally 
determined, but not with each other. They met 
in the holy cause of benevolence and human sym- 
pathy, to battle with the elements beneath the 
Arctic Circle; and the chivalric heroism which 
the few stout hearts of the two nations displayed 
in that terrible conflict, redounds a thousand-fold 
more to the glory of the actors, their govern- 
ments, and the race, than if four-score ships, 
with ten thousand armed men had fought for the 
mastery of each other upon the broad ocean, and 
battered hulks and marred corpses had gone down 
to the coral caves of the sea, a dreadful offering 
to the demon of Discord. In the latter event, 
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troops of widows and orphan children would have 
sent up a cry of wail; now, the heroes advanced 
manfully to rescue husbands and fathers to re- 
store them to their wives and children. How 


| glorious the thought! and how suggestive of the 
| beauty of that fast approaching day, when the 


nations shall sit down in peace as united children 
of one household.— Harper’s Magazine. 


Correspondence of the Inquirer. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Wasuinoton, Dec. 25. 

The Report of Mr. Luke Lea, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, has been printed and laid on 
the tables of members of Congress, among the 
documents accompanying the President’s Mes- 
sage. It is a volume of over three hundred 
pages, and very interesting, as presenting offi- 
cially, the condition of all the Indian tribes of 
our vast domain. There is an immense number 
of tribes, who roam through the wilderness be- 
yond the verge of civilization, in pursuit of game, 
and in some instances, they trench on the white 
settlements, to the disadvantage of both races. 
The Indians present a curious compound of the 
elements of civilized and savage life. They 
claim to be independent, and yet they are the 
dependent wards of the government. As such, 
they are to be provided for, with paternal regard. 
It has long since become a settled conclusion, 
that they must yield to the onward march of 
civilization and emigration, however reluctantly 
on their part. Hence, the policy of the govern- 
ment to purchase their lands, and to provide new 
settlements for them still moreremote. But the 
difficulty has ever been, to satisfy them, in a 
reasonable commutation of their lands, for money, 
provisions and instruction in the arts of peace 
and agriculture. 

Their general condition is represented to be 
as favourable as could be expected. The grand 
object of the Department is, to civilize them, by 
teaching them the rudiments of agriculture, the 
more simple mechanic arts and the advantages 
of peaceful industry over the chase, as a reliance 
for a permanent support. Wherever they have 
been inclined to learn to read, they have been 
supplied with teachers, and some of the tribes 
have made considerable progress in all their 
branches. Nevertheless, as a whole, they are an 
ignorant and degraded race. It has been deemed 
expedient, as far as practicable, to keep distinct 
tribes isolated from each other, and from the 
white settlements, for the preservation of peace 
among themselves, and to remove them from the 
corrupting influences of reckless and abandoned 
white people on the borders of civilization, who 
are too apt to mingle with them for bad purposes. 
In course of the past and present years, consider- 
able progress has been made, in carrying out this 
system, by removing some of the tribes, by sup- 
plying agricultural implements and domestic 
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utensils and teachers—by inculcating peace, and , negotiated with skill, and with a humane regard 
guarding them against intoxicating drinks and | to the welfare of the tribes, it is presumed that 
improper influences. This system has been | they will receive the cordial approbation of the 
steadily pursued, and has proved fruitful in| President and Senate. It is proper to remark, 
favourable results. that these Treaties were negotiated by Mr. Lea 
Mr. Commissioner Lea is a gentleman of talent | and Gov. Alexander Ramsay, who were appointed 
and enlarged views, and he has devoted himself | joint Commissioners for the purpose. 
to a thorough investigation of their condition| Mr. Lea’s administration of the anomalous and 
and wants, with an enlightened consideration of | intricate affairs of the Indian Bureau, has been 
what is due to civilized emigrants and to the In- | marked by a regard to the paramount duties of 
dians—and the duties of the government to both. | the government, and to a Christian philanthro- 
In the course of last summer, at the instance of | py towards the Indians. His annual Report 
the President of the United States, he visited | presents an authentic and interesting view of the 
some of the remote tribes on the Upper Missis- | subject. AMERICANUS. 
sippi. In pursuance of his mission, he negotiated | here is no disposition on the part of the 
two Important treaties with various bands of the | Editor to call in question the justice or humanity 
Sioux in that region, by which about thirty-five of the 
millions of acres of excellent land have been}. ; ; 
secured to the government for civilized settle- | with the Indian tribes, which are scattered on 
ment, and the Indian title extinguished, for the | this immense continent. Ample evidence, indeed, 
consideration of the nominal sum of three million | may be readily adduced of a disposition to pro- 
and seventy-five thousand dollars ($3,075,000.) | 
But of this sum, $575,000 are to be paid cash | 
down for present purposes, and the anaes of | ment of these people. The purchase ahove 
the principal sum is to be reserved by the govern- | described is believed to be more liberal than the 
ment, and annuities, in interest, at the rate of | purchases of Indian lands have usually been. 
five per cent., on $2,500,000, is to be distributed Still, when we reflect upon the rapidity with 
to the Indians for the term of fifty years, when | 


os : : ' which the Indian title to one extensive tract 
the principal sum is to revert to the Treasury. | 


In other words, for this large and valuable terri- after another is extinguished, and remember that 
tory, the government is to pay $575,000, on the | the American continent has its limits, we can 
ratification of the Treaty, and annuities at the | scarely fail to regard this transaction as deficient 


rate Sanaa for — pa This npr. /in one essential element of righteous traffic. 
ment 1s deemed mutually advantageous to the | . « ; : j 
: ° : e pe t thirty-five mil- 
(rovernment and to the tribes. ‘To the Indians, | The sum to be paid for “about thirty 


j J sage 4 
it secures much more than the value of all their | lions of acres of excellent land,” is certainly 
game, and for the government, it opens a wide | small when compared with the value received, 


field, for the pressing demands of the tide of The annuity of $125,000, for fifty years, sup- 


ry Tap eahantennse tare eo. the | posing it always paid at the beginning of the 


tribes are to be removed to remote but suitable | Y°4!, 2nd considering money worth five per cent. 
reservations. These are some of the results of | annually, is equivalent to $2,396,000 in present 


the special mission of Mr. Lea to the wilder- | money, to which adding the cash payment of 


ness. But other benefits will result from a per- $575,000, the whole purchase money amounts 


sonal inspection, by the Chief of the Bureau, of | to $2,971,000, or not quite 8} cents an acre. 
the wants, condition and character of the wild ita teak hil - 1a j 
man. Qwing to the peculiar character of the The value of the game, while running wild in 
Indian race, these treaties were negotiated with | the woods, which could be taken _on an acre of 
much difficulty, and the experience gained, will | this land, must be very small, if we make a 
be of importance in any future negotiations that | reasonable allowance for the toil and trouble of 
may ensue, with other tribes, of which, there are | taking it; but these native tribes with civiliza- 
many, who still possess vast tracts of valuable | tion hemming them in, on every side, must 
lands, which will now be wanted for civilized | eventually become agriculturista, or vanish from 
emigrants. | the earth; the land as well as the game is there- 

It has always proved difficult to negotiate In- | fore of importance to them, and the former must, 
dian Treaties. The Indians consider themselves | at a time not very remote, become the more 
as the lords of the soil, but they are ignorant, | valuable part of their patrimonial inheritance. 
proud and suspicious, and are often misled by half | In the instruction given to the indians, it would 
breeds and reckless whites, who mingle with | be well if they were taught to place a more pro- 
them. All the ordinary rules of diplomacy are | per value on their native forests; so that when 
at fault, and they are to be managed as best they | they yield their paternal acres to the white man, 
may, for their own future welfare and the interests | they may secure the means of improving what 
of the government. As these treaties have been | is left. 


American govenment, in its negotiations 


mote the civilization and permanent improve- 
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L’ABBE DE L’EPEE. 
FIRST INSTITUTOR OF DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOLS. 


The names of the benefactors of humanity 
ought to be inseribed with indelible characters 
in the history of the people. Each generation 
has to transmit the remembrance of their bene- 
fits to the following one, in order that their 
name, surrounded with respect and veneration, 
may reach the remotest posterity. 

There are few more justly deserving the name 
of benefactors to humanity than the Abbe de 
Y’Epee, the first institutor of deaf and dumb 
schools. He was born on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1712. His father a distinguished gentle- 
man and architect to the King, used his best 
endeavours to produce the love of virtue in his 
son, and cultivate altogether his intelligence and 
his heart. 

From his youth, Michel de l’Epee showed a 
great love for study, feelings of piety deeply 
rooted in his soul, and an irreproachable con- 
duct. The practice of good became a constant 
habit. The nature of his mind prompted him 
to embrace the ecclesiastical career. However, 
in order to satisfy the wishes of his father, he 
commenced, when seventeen years old, the study 
of laws; but having overcome the opposition of 
his father, he went into a religious order, and 
two years after received the canonry of Fouges. 
There he devoted himself to preaching, and ob- 
tained great success. 

The religious quarrels which divided France 
at the time, obliged him to give up his profession. 
But soon after, Providence opened to him the 
career in which he was going to illustrate him- 
self. A gentleman of the name of Vanin had 
under his care two young daughters, deaf and 
dumb, whom he tried to educate by means of 
images and figures printed upon paper. Hayin 
died, before performing his task, l’Abbe de 
l’Epee was called in his stead. There he found 
a field for exercising his talents, and he did not 
long put his mind up to the task before improv- 
ing the system of teaching. 

The Abbe of I’Epee is not, as is generally be- 
lieved, the inventor of the art of teaching the 
deaf aud dumb. It was a Benedictine of the 
monastery of Ona, in Spain, and a man of the 
name of Peter Ponce, who introduced it first, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The first of these methods consisted in teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to understand the move- 
ments of his lips, aad to cause them to articu- 
late sounds; another had for its basis the manual 
alphabet, called Dactyologie or Dactylologie. In 
this method the fingers by their movements, re- 
presented letters and words. 

L’ Abbe de l’Epee felt the insufficiency of 
these two means, as well as the method by cuts. 
He reflected a long time, looked with a patient 
zeal, and finally found the method of combined 
sigus. By this method the gesturers express 


, 
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more the thoughts than the words, and are, how- 
ever, submitted to grammatical rules. 

This gesticulated language received the name 
of Mimic. It was conceived in such a way as to 
be equally extended to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb of all nations, for in all languages the 
same idea is expressed by the same gesture, 
Gestures are a universal language. 

With that method, improved by a constant 
and assiduous practice, the Abbe de 1|’Epee 
learned to instruct in a short time, some deaf 
and dumb children. He took them to his house, 
in order to watch more carefully over their edu- 
cation. A small establishment was then formed, 
at the expense of this good man. But their ex- 
penses having soon overreached his income, he 
applied to some benevolent persons, especially 
to the Duke of Penthievre, who helped him in 
his work. 

But in spite of his strenuous efforts, he 
could not obtain the direct assistance of the go- 
vernment, and thus lay the basis of the institi- 
tion upon a solid foundation. He, however, 
received from foreign courts testimonies of the 
veneration inspired by his generous devotion. 
Catharine of Russia and Joseph II. offered him 
a brilliant reward, if he would come and live in 
their State. L’Abbe de l’Epee refused, asking 
only from the Czarina a pupil that he would in- 
struct and send back to his country in order that 
she might teach on his plan, and propagate his 
method. 

L’ Abbe de |’Epee was then living at Paris, 
Moulins street, 14. One day he was going to 
say mass at St. Roch, when an unknown gentle- 
man came in, asking the favour of taking the 
place of the child who used to serve it. 

After mass, the foreigner followed the Abbot 
to his school; the lesson over, the visiter prof- 
fered him a small packet, as a testimony of his 
admiration and esteem. It was a magnificent 
snuff-box, enriched with diamonds, and adorned 
with the portrait of Joseph the Second, Empc- 
ror of Austria. The foreigner who had served 
mass was the Emperor himself. Some time af- 
ter, he sent to him one of his priests, who hay- 
ing received the lessons of the Abbe de I’ Epec, 
became director of the first Austrian establish- 
ment in favour of the deaf and dumb. 

Though almost octogenary, and being afflicted 
with many infirmities, and in order to give more 
comfort to his pupils, he inflicted upon himself 
the most severe privations. One day, his pupils, 
having found out the sacrifices he was making 
for them, came with tears in their eyes, begging 
him, in their animated and figurative language, 
to take care of himself, for they could not live 
without him. 

L’ Abbe de l'Epee had reached the apogee of 
his glory in 1789, He had formed disciples 
worthy of continuing his work. Nothing was 
left undone which he could do, in this world; 


i his task had been worthily fulfilled. He gave 
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up his ghost on the 23d of December, 1789. A. 
numerous crowd attended his funeral, and the 
National Assembly sent a deputation to his 
burial. 

Kightecn months after, the 24th of July, 1791, 
the Uonstituent Assembly voted a resolution 
that the Abbe de |’ Epee would be ranked among 
the men who have well deserved from humanity. 

The city of Versailles, proud of having given 
birth to such an illustrious man, raised a statue 
to his memory on the 3d of September, 1845. | 
The Abbe de |’Epee is represented standing up. | 
He has just discovered the intelligent gestures. 
His eyes, raised to Heaven, seem thankful for 
the inspiration he has received. 


We inserted, in our 15th number, an elegiac 
notice, offered by a correspondent, respecting a 
highly valued minister of the Gospel. The elitor | 
observed, at the time, that several stanzas were 
decidedly inferior, in poetical merit, to the rest of | 
the poem; but was not then aware that the writer, 
Charles West Thompson, had revised and cor- | 
rected it. His attention has been called to the 


| 
case by two of his correspondents; and in order 


that no injustice may be done either to the author | 
ot to the subject, we give the corrected version 
entire in the present number. 


TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE DILLWYN, 


Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger’s word ; 
Oh ! sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
‘That rests in the name of the Lord. 


He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time, 

For the storm that on earth often gathers, 
is unknown in the heavenly clime. 


They have placed the cold earth on his ashes, 
They have given him up to the tomb; 

But the light of his virtue still flashes, 
The pathway of Truth to illume. 


He is dead—but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone—his example is here, 

And the lustre and fragrance it giveth, 
Shall linger for many a year. 


He stood in the might of his weakness, 
With the snows of long years on his head, 

And sublime with a patriarch’s meekness, 
The gospel of Jesus he spread. 


The path of the faithful he noted ; 
In the way of the humble he trod, 

And his life was with ardor devoted 
To the cause of religion and God. 


Like the sun of a milsummer even, 

When, unclouded, it sinks in the west, 
His departure was brighten’d from heaven 
With a cheering assurance of rest, 
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Calm and soft, and serene, was the slumber, 
Preluding his glorious rise ;* 

Ard tree from all cares that encumber, 
The moment he wing d to the skies. 
O! there's joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may above be restor'd ; 
And, sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 

That rests in the name of the Lord, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Evropgran.—The steamship Africa arrived at 
New York on the 2d, and the Atlantic on the 4th 
inst., bringing Liverpool dates respectively to the 
20th and 24th ult, 

Encianp.—Notes complaining of the support 
given to political refugees in England, were pre- 
seuted to the English Foreign Office by the repre- 
sentatives of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and the Ger- 
man Confederation, on the 12th. A similar note 
was also handed in by the Bund, to Lord Crowly, at 
Frankford. 

The doctrine of an alliance between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, for 
the defence and preservation of freedom and consti- 
tutional government against the advancing tide of 
despotism in Europe, is exciting the most lively in- 
terest throughout England. 

An awful colliery explosion had taken place at 
Rawmarsh, near Rotheram, in which 50 lives were 
lost. 

{t is stated that soon after the coup d’etat of the 
2d ult, the English Government presented a note to 
Louis Napoleon of an energetic character, demand- 
ing to know if he intended completely to abandon 
the liberal and constitutional policy which had pre- 
viously formed the bond of alliance between the 
two Governments. 

The reply of the French Government was not 
deemed satisfactory, and a non-official letter was 
subsequently sent ; the reply to which was also un- 
satisfactory, but stated that a person should be sent 
to confer with Lord Palmerston. The party, how- 
ever, declined the mission, on the ground of being 
unable to afford to the British Government the pre- 
cise assurance required. 


France.—The balloting closed in Paris, on the 
evening of the 21st ult., without disturbance. The 
result in the twelve arrondissements of Paris was, 
“ves,” 132,217; *‘no,” 89,161. The returns re- 
ceived from the departments on the evening of the 
22d, give “yes, 2,911,963; “no,” 431,000. 

Victor Hugo had made his escape into Belgium 
by means of a false passport. General Cavaignac 
arrived in Paris on the 19th ult., having been libe- 
rated that afternoon. 

The French army in Algeria is reported to be 
opposed to the President. A proclamation by the 
Governor of Algeria, declaring the colony ina state 
of siege, had been confirmed by Louis Napoleon. 
Thirty-four out of the eighty six departments have 
been declared in a state of siege. 

It was believed that the Constitution would be 
published early in the present month and that the 
elections of the legislative body will be held toward 
the close of the month. 

An aid-de-camp of the Czar had arrived at Paris, 
to congratulate Louis Napoleon on his success. 


*‘I he last half hour of the life of this ven»rable man 
was passed in a peaceful sleep, on awaking from which, 
he quietly died away. 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs has intimated to , 


the Belgian Government that the government of 
France is dissatisfied that French exiles should find 
refuge in the Belgain territory. The whole of the 
French refugees are, in consequence, forced to seek 


protection under a stronger or more remote govern- 


ment. Piedmontand Switzerland also have receiv- 
ed similar intimations. 


Austria.—The sisters of Kossuth and several 


Hungarian noblemen, who had been arrested by 


the Spanish authorities, arrived at Vienna on the 


10th ult. 

A considerable sum of money which had been 
forwarded to Hungary by the London Democrats, 
had fallen into the hands of the government. 

Spatn.—The Madrid Gazette announces that the 
reply of the Government of the United States to the 
reclamations of the Spanish Government, acknow- 
ledging the insult offered by a mob at New Orleans 
to the Spanish Consul at that place, and offering to 
make reparation therefor, had been received at 
Madrid and was deemed entirely satisfactory by 
the Government of Spain. The Queen has, in con- 


sequence, decided to pardon all the prisoners of the | 


Cuban Expedition, who may be citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, whether they are in Spain or in Cuba. 

The sittings of the Cortes have been indefinitely | 
suspended, owing, it is said, to the late events in 
France. 

Morocco.—Advices from Morocco state that the 
differences between the Emperor and the French, 
are far from terminated. A letter from Gibralter, 
under date of the 20th ult., states that the Emperor | 
had refuse: to ratify the treaty, and is marching to- | 
wards Tangiers with 40,000 men. 


Inp1a —Dost Mahommed is reported to be dying. | 


Eartruquake in Evropran Turkey.—A shock of ! 
an earthquake was felt on the 12th of October, at 
Berat, in European Turkey. It threw down part | 
of the fortress, and 400 soldiers perished in the 
ruins. About 800 houses, a Greek Church, and two 
mosques were greatly injured. 80@ persons were 
missing; but many of them were supposed to have 
taken to flight. The upper part of a mountain 
near the town became detached, and was cast a con- | 
siderable distance. A crater then opened in the | 
center and vomited black smoke and blocks of stone. | 
This was followed bys sulphurous lava in a boiling | 
staie, which was subsequently turned to powder. | 
Fetid exhalations arose, which corrupted the air. 
The villages near Berat also suffered greatly from | 
the earthquake. At Salonica, on the 30th and 3\st | 
of 10th mo., shocks were felt. They came from the | 
north to the south, and lasted several seconds. The 
sky was covered at the time. The first shocks were | 
slight, the latter stronger; but it is not stated that | 
they did any damage. 


Cairornta.—The steamship, Cherokee, from i 

Chagres, with California am > to the 5th ult., | bang on tha ih bat 
arrived at New York on the Ist inst., biinging | 
$1,700,000 in gold dust on freight, and $360,000 in 
The passage from San | 


Francisco occupied but 26} days, being the shortest | 


the hands of passengers. 


ever made. 


| tance toSacramento, and 


} 


REVIEW. 


and orders had been given by the governor that 
troops should be dispatched to the aid of the citi- 
zens of the disturbed districts. ‘The enforcemeut 
of the tax laws among the Indians is said to be the 
ostensible cause of the insurrection. 

A new route from Carson’s valley across the %ierra 
Nevada, has been discovered, shortening the dis- 
ssing the mountains at 
an eleVation considerably Jess than that of the old 
trail. The exploring party also report having dis- 
coveted a number of extinct volcanoes. 

Several extensive limestone formations have been 
discovered upon the Yuba and American rivers. 

Various railroad projects were in agitation in 
different parts of the State, as well as the im- 
provement of the rivers, and the people were look- 


| ing toCongress for aid in these enterprises. 


Some new gold diggings have recently been dis- 


‘covered in Bear Valley, in Mariposa district, which 


are said to be the richest ever discovered in Cali- 
fornia. A town of three hundred tents and hotses 
had sprung up in the vicinity in a few days after 
the discovery. 

Another shock of an earthquake was felt at San 
Francisco on the 27th of 11th month, but it was less 
severe than the one experienced a few weeks pre- 


| viously. 


Orrcon.—In consequence of some murders per- 
petrated by the Coquille Indians, a party of U.S. 


| troops proceeded on an expedition against them and 


after killing a number of the Indians, destroyed their 
provisions and fishing implements and razed their 
rancherias to the ground, 

Mexico.—Accounts from Vera Cruz to the 19th 
ult., announce the adjournment of the Mexican Con- 
gress alter the passage of a resolution authorizing a 
loan of two millions of dollars. 

Carvajal had abandoned the siege of Ceralvo. 

Tertntpap.—The town of Port Spain, Trinidad, 
was visited by a severe shock of an earthquake on 


| the morning of 11th month 25th. The shock lasted 
, about ten seconds. 
| shipping in the harbour. 
| month, a similar shock was felt at St. Thomas, last- 


It was also sensibly felt by the 
On the 17th of the 12th 


ing several seconds. No injury was done in either 
case further than the alarming of the inhabitants. 

Domestic —About 5 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 30th ult., the large building at the 8. E. corner 
of Chesnut and Seventh streets, known as Barnum’s 
Museum, was discovered to be un fire, and in a 
short time the whole edifice wasdestroyed. A large 
nurober of the curiosities which formerly constituted 
the well known “ Peale’s Museum,’’ were con- 
sumed. 

On the 23d ult. the Ohio river was so solidly frozen, 
that sledges; loaded with merchandize, &c., passed 
to and fro, and a head of four hundred and eighty 
cattle were driven over from the Kentucky shore. 

The Pennsylvania legislature convened at Harris- 
The members of the Senate 
being called, were all present. Upon proceeding 
to the choice of a Speaker three unsuccessful ballots 
were taken; when the Senate adjourned without 
making a choice. 

In the House of Representatives, when the roll 
was called, ninety-seven members answered to 


The principal subject of interest in the California | their names. The House proceeding to the election 


papers, is the alarming state of affairs among the 
ndians on the Colorado, and in the vicinity of San 


Diego, Los Angelos, Santa Barbara, &c. 


‘companies were organizing in various parts of 
Southern California to march against the Indians, 


Volunteer | 


of a Speaker, John S. Rhey was duly elected, having 
fifty-six out of the ninety-seven votes. After the 
usual preliminaries, the House adjoured. 

No Cosheoes of importance has been transacted by 
either house of Congress during the past week. 





